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notice by a candid friend in a new organ of public
opinion just then beginning to appear.1

Already, indeed, the greatest of Italian statesmen
had caught this connection, and had begun to
utilise the war against Russia for the benefit of
Italian independence. In April, 1855, Count
Cavour sent 15,000 Piedmontese troops to the
assistance of the Allies in the Crimea, placing
them under the orders of the English general.
They took part in the last battle fought before
Sebastopol fell; and, although on that occasion
the French did nearly everything, the Italians were
allowed to claim far more than their proportionate
share of the honours of victory. A Catholic orator,
Montalembert, denounced in the French Corps
Legislatif the danger to European Conservatism of
this alliance with Austria's revolutionary enemy,
but his warnings passed unheeded.2 In the Con-
gress held at Paris in 1856 to arrange a Treaty of
Peace, Cavour sat officially as the representative of
Sardinia, virtually as the representative of all Italy.
He took advantage of his position to bring Italy's
wrongs before Europe ; Count Walewski and Lord
Clarendon, the French and English Plenipoten-
tiaries, supported his attack on Austria; and,
although nothing came of it at the moment, a deep
impression remained that something must be done
for Italy, and that the Powers which had over-
thrown Russia were her friends.

While in Europe England had shone for fifty
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